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where Tompkins Square now is, and I used to shoot,
botanize, and hunt for crystals all over the island
beyond Thirty- Second Street, the land being sparsely
inhabited. I discovered a little wild cactus growing
freely amongst the rocks, and carried a handker-
chief full of it home, getting myself well pricked
by the spines, but to my botanical enthusiasm this
was nothing in view of the discovery. Only here
and there patches of arable land maintained small
farmhouses, but the greater part of the surface of
Manhattan Island was composed of a poor grazing
land, interspersed with rolling ledges of bare granite,
on which were visible what were then known as
" diluvial scratches," which my brother Charles,
who was an ardent naturalist, explained to me as the
grooves made by the irruption of the deluge, which
carried masses of stone across the broad ledges and
left these scratches, then held widely as testimony
to the actuality of the great deluge of Genesis. I
think that we had to wait for Agassix to show us
ttiat the "diluvial scratches" were really glacial
abrasions, caused by the great glacier which came
down the valley of the Hudson and went to sea off
Sandy Hook. At this time my brother was making
conchology his special study, and many holidays we
spent on the harbor, dredging for shells, and great
was our joy when he discovered a new species, which
was named after him by the Lyceum of Natural
History of New York,

The following year my fifth brother, Jacob, on.
leaving college, took charge of a school in the " yard monitor/' to
